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Notes of the Month 


Changes in Soviet Foreign Policy? 

SOME important changes have taken place in the Soviet scene 
over the last few weeks. The first, after the establishment of the 
new Government, was the announcement on 20 March that 
Malenkov had relinquished his post of Party Secretary in favour 
of N. S. Khrushchev (named first of a total of five secretaries). 
On 27 March the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet proclaimed 
an amnesty and reduction of sentences for various categories of 
convicted persons, without, however, extending this measure to 
those condemned for ‘counter-revolutionary activities’, or for 
large-scale theft of socialist property, banditry, or premeditated 
murder. Then, on 1 April, the Council of Ministers jointly with 
the Central Committee of the Party decreed price reductions, 
more substantial and for a wider range of consumer goods than in 
previous years. Finally, on 4 April, came the astounding announce- 
ment by the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the release of the nine 
doctors previously accused of murder and espionage on behalf 
of foreign Powers, together with six other doctors not hitherto 
mentioned. These doctors, it was said, had been arrested on 
trumped-up charges, and ‘inadmissible methods’ had been em- 
ployed to extort confessions from them. The woman doctor, 
'imashuk, was now to be deprived of the Order of Lenin awarded 
to her for ‘exposing’ the plotters, and the MVD officials con- 

erned had been arrested. Later information mentioned Riumin, 

the Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs, as the chief culprit. 
5. D. Ignatiev, who, it was now revealed, was Minister of Internal 
\ffairs up to Stalin’s death, was severely criticized for “gullibility’, 
ind released from the post of Party Secretary to which he was 
elected in March. So far, however, he has not been reported as 
inder arrest. 

[hese are the facts. Their significance is as yet not quite clear. 
it is too early to say whether any of these events reflect a struggle 
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for power among the top leaders, or their common desire to dis- 
sociate themselves from the era of totalitarian dictatorship and to 
inaugurate an era of collective rule, which, at the moment, 
appears more likely. So far, the major concern has been to ensure 
that no such struggle should disturb the smooth functioning of the 
State apparatus, and that neither the Soviet people nor the outside 
world should gather any impression of disunity among the leader- 
ship, if indeed disunity on any considerable scale exists. 

How are these new trends reflected in the Soviet press? For 
one thing, writers and journalists seem to be free from the com- 
pulsion to indulge at every point in unlimited eulogy of Stalin’s 
genius. For the first fortnight after his death long daily articles 
were dedicated to his memory. These ceased a few days after the 
Supreme Soviet session which installed the new Government. 
Since then the stereotyped lifeless references to, and quotations 
from, Stalin have also ceased. His name is mentioned in editorials 
and other articles, but not frequently, and almost always without 
eulogistic attributes. Even the Constitution, quoted in connection 
with the doctors’ release, is no longer referred to as the ‘Stalin’ 
Constitution. There are, on the other hand, frequent references 
to the last Party Congress and its decisions—a stress on the col- 
lective principle. Nor is there any build-up for a new leader, 
though Malenkov is quoted now and then, and earlier on there 
was a half-hearted attempt to give him some prominence, placing 
him close to Stalin and Mao Tse-Tung in a reproduced but 
telescoped photograph. 

The amnesty decree has had no more publicity since its an- 
nouncement. The doctors’ case, on the other hand, has been given 
considerable prominence. The people were assured of the in- 
violability of their constitutional rights. At the same time they 
were warned that ‘so long as capitalist encirclement exists, further 
attempts to send spies and diversionists into our midst are being 
and will inevitably continue to be made’. The price reduction has 
been utilized to the full for internal propaganda purposes. This 
decree was preceded and followed by a series of articles contrasting 
the rising standard of living in the U.S.S.R. with the deterioration 
of living conditions in the capitalist world. Often these articles 
make unscrupulously selective use of Western publications, such 
as the E.C.E. Economic Survey of Europe since the War, the U.N. 
World Economic Report for 1951-2, and the daily press. An article 
on British schools (Pravda, 9 April) still maintains that conditions 
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have not changed much since the time of Dickens. Literaturnaya 
Gazeta of 28 March brings heartbreaking stories, with photo- 
graphs, of the misery of the British working people, ‘finding them- 
selves on the brink of death from starvation’. The issue of 2 April 
describes the budget of an American family under the title 
Tragedy of the Ordinary People in the Capitalist World’. Articles 
in zvestia or Trud carry the titles ‘Under the yoke of Capitalism’, 
‘Sweated Labour in Capitalist Countries’, and so on. Admittedly, 
they are for home consumption, designed to make the Soviet 
people appreciate the little they have, but they also indicate that— 
at any rate in the general field of propaganda against capitalism— 
little has changed. On the other hand, it is not to be expected that 
the Soviet regime should abandon its ideology and renounce its 
right to proclaim it. 

In the field of foreign relations the almost unprecedented vote of 
the Soviet bloc for the Western proposals on the Korean question 
may mark a definite turn of policy. Before that, the negotiations in 
Berlin and Molotov’s statement on Korea were hardly more than 
straws in the wind. 

As to anti-Western propaganda, there is no doubt that it has 
become less stridently abusive; there is less invective, and the 
‘hate’ propaganda has abated. But in spite of this general toning 
down, the essence of the Soviet attitude has so far changed little. 
\t the U.N. General Assembly, at the preliminary East-West 
trade conference in Geneva, Soviet delegates have continued, as 
before, to go over the same ground of Soviet foreign policy and 
peace efforts, capitalist re-armament, economic crisis, colonial 
enslavement, and so forth, and the same line is reflected in the 
press. ‘l’rue, the crude anti-American cartoons have for the moment 
disappeared, but a cursory glance at the daily press over the past 
three weeks (post-Stalin periodicals are not yet available) shows 
that prominent topics are Western Germany and her Bonn and 
Paris “war treaties’; Adenauer’s visit to the U.S.A.; the situa- 
tion in Italy; and events in France, which are presented as the 
people’s protest against the ‘orgy of reaction’. One article (Pravda, 
; April) speaks of the ‘militarization of French economy’ and its 
idherence to the ‘aggressive Atlantic Pact’. Articles on the 
Schuman Plan warn the French people against the West German 
steel monopolies and forecast a growing antagonism between the 
U.S.A. and Britain, which has refused to join the Coal and Steel 
Community in order to avoid losing her independence still more. 
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The theme of Western dependence on U.S. monopolies is still 
being ventilated. Mr Morgan Phillips is attacked for placing a 
further eighteen organizations on the Labour Party’s banned list 
(Pravda, 24 March), but otherwise Britain is less under fire than 
the U.S.A. The latter are accused of atrocities in Korean prisoner- 
of-war camps, of using poison gas, of bombing peaceful settle- 
ments, of employing spies in Poland (who are now under trial), and 
of interfering in the affairs of other countries. 

More prominence than for some time is also given to the 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples (South Africa, the ‘country of 
racial atrocities’; ‘Imperialist Plans for the Enslavement of 
[Central] Africa’; Indonesia; the ‘misery and depravity’ of the 
Moroccan people, and so on). The peace offensive, on the other 
hand, has somewhat subsided. It was mentioned in connection 
with the recent Vienna Congress and the World Youth Week, 
and there are articles stressing, in an orthodox way, the desire for 
peace of the peoples of all countries and the possibility of ‘co- 
existence’. But that is all. 

Since Stalin’s death the Soviet Government has taken measures, 
on the one hand, to strengthen its position in the country, and, 
on the other, to give the Western Powers some indication of a 
change of policy. But the signs are still insufficient to justify the 


conclusion that there is a real ‘change of heart’, and the whole of | 


past experience cannot but dictate caution until more tangible 
signs are forthcoming. 


The Federation Referendum in Southern Rhodesia 


THE referendum required by the law of Southern Rhodesia for 
any amendment of the Constitution was held on g April and the 
electorate gave its support to Federation by 25,570 votes against 
14,729 on a poll of over 82 per cent. Of the 40,614 registered 
voters in the country less than 500 are Africans. 

If the referendum had gone against Federation the plan would 
have had to be abandoned without further argument; if the 
majority of votes in favour had been only, say, 53 per cent instead 
of 63 per cent it might well have been decided not to proceed with 
the scheme in the face of the known opposition of most of the 
Africans in all three territories, of almost half the European voters 
in Southern Rhodesia, and of the Labour and Liberal Parties in 
this country. As it is, with the passing of the necessary legislation 
a foregone conclusion in the legislatures of both the Protectorates, 
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which are dominated by the official and non-official European 
members, and a Conservative majority of forty-four in the recent 
debate in the House of Commons, there will be no hesitation. The 
debates in the Legislative Councils of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland will be held immediately, and it was expected that the 
enabling Bill would be introduced into the House of Commons 
before the end of April. If this time-table is adhered to the Federa- 
tion may well come into being shortly after the Coronation. 

Although the voting in all four countries will have been almost 
entirely by Europeans, it is worth noting that in Southern 
Rhodesia more than 4,000 Africans are said to be eligible to vote 
on the common roll who have not registered, and that two Africans 
have recently declared their intention of standing for the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament at the next General Election with the object 
of rousing those people to their political responsibilities and future 
opportunities. Such a declaration is very significant in the light of 
Sir Godfrey Huggins’ eve-of-poll speech. ‘Leadership,’ he said, 
‘does not mean domination. In the end the people will take their 
place according to their worth and standard of civilization, not 
according to the colour of their skin. Let us show the world that 
we can create a great multi-racial State where the interest of all is 
to see that a civilized way of life is the common standard and 
where opportunity to advance in the economic and _ political 
spheres becomes a common heritage.’ Sir Godfrey, who will be the 
first Federal Prime Minister, believes neither in apartheid nor in 
permament white domination, but rather that the only way to 
abolish racialism is to abolish it in politics. Most people outside 
South Africa will agree with him and will consider that the device 
of the communal roll, as it is being developed in East Africa, 
should be only a temporary expedient, to be abandoned as soon as 
a sufficient number of Africans has acquired enough education 
and that minimum economic standing which is necessary to make 
them responsible individual voters in a largely tribal society. 

In handing over more political power to their fellow-country- 
men in Central Africa, the British people will be acting in accord- 
ince with the traditional policy which has, for a hundred years, 
been building nations out of colonies, and in particular they will be 
trusting Sir Godfrey Huggins and Mr Roy Welensky. ‘The record 
of both over some twenty years certainly justifies that trust, but 
much will depend on the way in which African opinion is handled 
during the next twelve months. Passive resistance has been 
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threatened, particularly in Nyasaland. Whether it materializes 
at all, and, if so, whether it will be entirely passive, remains to be 
seen, but whatever happens those in authority will do well to 
ensure that inter-racial partnership is not only a reality but is seen 
to be a reality, and, above all, they must keep their eyes on the 
future. If difficulties do arise in the next few months it may not be 
easy to keep them in perspective; but it must never be forgotten 
that this great venture is being undertaken as an act of trusteeship 
for generations of Europeans and Africans yet unborn. 


The Italian Electoral Law and After 


THE passing of the new Italian electoral law, after five months of 
bitter struggle in both Chamber and Senate, has brought some 
surprises with it. It will be recalled that this law, which applies 
only to elections for the Chamber, whose five-year term of office 
ends this month, was introduced by the Government to replace 
the modified form of proportional representation under which the 
1948 election was held; and its aim was to ensure a comfortable 
working majority for whichever party or group of parties obtained 
more than half (i.e. 50-01 per cent) of the total votes. 'To this end 
the party or group obtaining the initial majority is to be awarded a 
bonus of seats bringing their total number of seats up to two-thirds 
of the entire House, i.e. they will have 356 seats out of 535, while 
the remaining 179 seats are to be divided in proportion to their 
poll among the other parties. During its passage through both 
Chamber and Senate the law was violently attacked by the Opposi- 
tion, both from Left and Right, on the grounds that it was, as they 
termed it, a ‘swindle law’ designed to secure a large majority for | 
the Government-sponsored centre alliance (the Christian 
Democrat, Social Democrat, Liberal, and Republican parties) 
which was practically certain to obtain at least the requisite 50°01 
per cent of the total votes; and its constitutionality was even, 
though unjustifiably, impugned. However, the Chamber passed 
the law on 21 January by 339 votes to 25, the Communist and 
Socialist Left abstaining; and there was a general tendency to take | 
its approval by the Senate as a foregone conclusion. 

This proved far from being the case. The passage of the Bill 
through the Senate was even more stormy than in the Chamber, for 
this was the Opposition’s last chance to quash it, and, relying on 
their greater strength in the Senate, which includes several of the 
most astute and experienced Left-wing politicians in Italy, they 
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used every conceivable method of obstruction to prolong the 
debate until it should be too late for the Bill to come into effect. 
These tactics culminated during the last week in March in all-night 
sittings so stormy that free fights took place, the elderly President 
of the Senate tendered his resignation, parliamentary prestige was 
gravely compromised, and the final vote was taken on 29 March in 
conditions of such chaos that the Left failed to vote at all because, 
as one correspondent put it, they were so busy fighting their col- 
leagues. So the Bill was passed by 174 votes to none, out of a total 
of 350. 

As a result of this attack on the authority of Parliament Signor 
De Gasperi decided to recommend the dissolution of the Senate 
as well as the Chamber. Under the Constitution the Senate is 
elected for six years—a year longer than the Chamber—and 
elections for it would therefore normally not have been due till 
next year. In the unforeseen situation that now arises, the elector- 
ate will vote on 7 June for both Houses, but by two different 
methods, since the electoral law just passed concerns only the 
Chamber. Elections for the Senate will therefore be held under the 
old law of 1948, by the method of proportional representation 
and single-member constituencies. 

‘This raises various problems. For one thing, the present Senate 
includes among its 350 members eighty-seven Senators ‘by right’, 
not elected but appointed under a temporary clause of the Constitu- 
tion which provided for the nomination to the first Parliament of the 
Republic of former Senators, anti-Fascist parliamentarians of long 
standing, and men who had suffered long terms of imprisonment 
under Fascism. ‘This provision now lapses (how far it is to survive, 
and under what conditions, is one of the questions of Senate 
reform which the new Parliament will have to settle), and the 
eighty-seven Senators, who include not only thirty-nine Com- 
munists imprisoned under Fascism but also several independents 
without party support, will have to stand, if they wish, in the 
ordinary way for election as either Senators or Deputies. 

A more cogent problem is the question of party alliances. For 
the Chamber elections the four centre democratic parties, as 
already mentioned, had agreed to stand together and present 
‘related lists’, as in last year’s administrative elections, while the 
formerly allied Communists and Nenni Socialists had decided to 
stand separately, as, too, did the Monarchists and the neo- 
ascist M.S.1. But the tactics designed to meet the demands of the 
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new electoral law may not necessarily prove equally sound in 
relation to the Senate elections, held under proportional rep- 
resentation ; and at present most of the parties, including the centre 
ones, seem to incline towards standing separately. Great heart- 
searchings and calculations are going on, for they must reach a 
decision by 8 May, when the proposed alliances must be an- 
nounced. The bewildered elector may then find that the party of 
his choice is in close alliance with certain other parties in respect 
of the Chamber elections, while it is opposed to them as well as to 
all the other parties in those for the Senate! 

In this welter of pre-election technicalities it is perhaps too 
easy to lose sight of the real significance of the situation. The 
present Italian Government under Signor De Gasperi, though it 
has undoubtedly made some mistakes and has outlived its tre- 
mendous popularity of 1940, nevertheless can still claim to be the 
country’s best bulwark against extremes of Left or Right, and a 
guarantee of stability for the West. Signor De Gasperi has stated 
that one of the first tasks of the new Parliament will be to approve 
the E.D.C. Treaty, and he has reminded the Italian people that 
when voting they will be deciding not on domestic problems 
alone but on problems of world security and European union too. 
If the Senate vote, under its different method, shows substantially 
the same result as the voting for the Chamber, this will provide the 
justification for Signor De Gasperi’s claim that the new law 
enables the will of the people, in whichever direction, to be fully 
represented. 
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The Future of the Saar 


Since M. René Mayer has been Minister-President in France he 
has repeated more than once that France cannot ratify the Con- 
tractual Agreements with Germany or the E.D.C. Treaty before a 
Statute or definitive settlement of the status of the Saar is agreed 
to between France and Germany. So long as the Germans hoped 
for a pro-German vote in the Saar it was they who wished to pre- 
face agreement with France by a Saarland settlement, based, of 
course, upon the principle of the incorporation of the Saar in the 
West German Federal Republic. Since the election to the Saar 
Landtag on 30 November 1952, however, it has been the Germans 
who have wished to postpone any long-term undertaking on the 
question of the Saar. 

For the election last November provided an unexpected and a 
personal triumph for Herr Johannes Hoffmann, Premier of the 
Saar and leader of the Catholic Christliche Volkspartei there. The 
dissident pro-German Socialist party and the Saar C.D.U., both 
of which had sprung up last spring, having failed to convince the 
Minister of the Interior that they were loyal to the autonomous 
Constitution of 1947, were not allowed to contest the election. 
German and pro-German propaganda therefore advocated the 
spoiling of ballot-papers. This, it was suggested, would show great 
courage, for there would be tremendous intimidation from the 
Hoffmann side, the authorities quite certainly disregarding the 
secrecy of the ballot with dire consequences for the recalcitrant 
voter. In fact, when the election campaign began, pressure from 
the pro-German opposition and from Germany was at least as 
strong as that from the side of the Hoffmann regime, while French 
pressure did not come directly into play. Meetings were held just 
across the German frontier at which Herr Hoffmann was abused 
with customary violence as a separatist traitor paid by France and 
1 tyrant a la russe. At times there seemed to be more anti-Hoffmann 
leaflets in the streets of Saarbriicken than leaflets in support of 

im. But the claim that he had suppressed all political freedom 
was made slightly absurd by the series of press conferences quite 
openly held in the Industrie Hotel by his political opponents, as 
ilso by the presence of members of the Bonn Foreign Office in 
Saarbriicken and even by that of Prince Hubertus Lowenstein, 
the self-appointed champion of the Back-to-Germany cause. 
Further, the most prominent of the pro-German Socialists in the 
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Saar, Herr Conrad, openly called for the spoiling of ballot-papers 
at a number of political meetings attended by him. He was not, 
of course, able to stand for the Landtag. 

The first surprise came when it was established that, in spite of 
teeming rain all day, 93 per cent of the electorate had voted. Of 


these 579,331 voters, 141,903 spoiled their papers—a substantial | 


number, but still only 24-4 per cent. It should not be forgotten 
that the 41,346 Communist votes were also pro-German.' So, too, 
were nearly all the 14,744 votes cast for the Democratic People’s 
Party, which had been legitimized very much at the last moment, 
no doubt as a liberal gesture.? On the other hand, some of the 
spoiled papers, as in any election, and particularly in the Saar 
where the overwhelming majority of the electorate is working- 
class, were spoiled by mistake. Thus even without his Socialist 
allies Herr Hoffmann had a comfortable lead with the 239,383 
votes cast for his party. The autonomist Socialists, whose leaders 
had hoped to run him close, only scored 141,855 votes—almost 
exactly the same number as that of spoiled papers. They were glad 
enough, in view of trade union divisions, to accept the Govern- 
ment posts which Herr Hoffmann offered them, for their exit from 
his Cabinet in the spring of 1951 appeared in retrospect as a 
tactical error. 

Herr Hoffmann’s success surprised everyone, perhaps even him- 
self. Since there was no other outstanding personality in his party 
the votes cast for it were in effect votes for him. It was true that 
he had addressed an astonishing number of political meetings with 
ever-growing applause. At the beginning of the electoral campaign 
it had been expected that the Catholic clergy in the Saar, inspired 
by their diocesan head, the German Bishop of Trier,* would en- 
courage their flocks to vote against the autonomous regime—the 
Bishop did indeed draw up a Pastoral Letter to this effect. But 
Herr Hoffmann, well aware of the weight of priestly influence in so 
Catholic a region as the Saar, was able to appeal to the Vatican. In 
consequence the Pastoral Letter was countermanded and only read 
in one of the churches, while the greater number of the clergy 

1 The Communist Party of the Saar leads a schizophrenic existence, since it 
was suppressed in September 1952 yet was able according to the electoral law to 
fight the election because it was one of the parties originally accepted by the 
French Military Government. 

* Desired by the French, it was rumoured. 

® The formerly Prussian part of the Saar belongs to the diocese of Trier; a 


small portion to the south-east was formerly part of the Palatinate and belongs 
to the diocese of Speyer. 
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encouraged their parishioners to vote for Herr Hoffmann after all. 

Of equal importance was the announcement made on 26 Novem- 
ber, four days before election-day, that the French Government 
was willing to revise the Franco-Saar Conventions of March 1950 
which, together with the Saar Constitution, comprise the existing 
Saar Statute. These Conventions were based on the Preamble to 
the Constitution which linked Saar autonomy with a Franco-Saar 
economic union. In practice, however, economic union had only 
too often conflicted with autonomy, or so it had seemed, and the 
very offer of revision, though suspiciously like an election man- 
oeuvre, had a notable effect. For older people in the Saar, those 
who grew up in the Germany of Wilhelm II, the Saarland is by 
definition not simply German but an inseparable part of Germany. 
But for those under forty who grew up under the League of 
Nations regime or under Hitler, particularly those who are busi- 
ness men and fear unbridled German competition, the economic 
union with France has a lot to recommend it if once combined 
with genuine autonomy such as that of Luxembourg in relation to 
Belgium. ‘Thus after 26 November the proportion of people who 
decided that Hoffmann could help them best certainly increased. 

The results of the Saarland election brought humiliation for 
Germany—to some extent for the Foreign Office in Bonn, but 
particularly for the Federal Ministry of All-German Affairs and 
for the Social-Democratic Party which had identified itself with 
the conception of an irreducible Germany. But even for the French 
Herr Hoffmann had become almost too strong, and this for three 
reasons. On the one hand he could now appeal to them to beware 
of increasing the pro-German third of the electorate. On the other 
hand, being the only outstanding politician in his own camp, he 
had become indispensable to the French, and able, therefore, to 
make them uneasy whenever he might threaten to resign. With the 
election behind him, moreover, he had taken drastic steps in the 
trade union world where pro-German propaganda, backed by the 
German Social Democrats and the Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund, 
had made itself strongly felt through most of 1952. 

It was during the election campaign that the pro-German miner 
Paul Kutsch, Chairman of the Bund der Einheitsgewerkschaften 
(approximately the 'T.U.C. of the Saar), was expelled from his 
ofhce by members of his own committee upon which he had only 
minority support. But Kutsch was still chairman of an important 
miners’ union, the Industrie Verband Bergbau, in which the Com- 
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munist leader Alois Kérner and his men were active. With the not 
unfounded excuse that the /.V. Bergbau was being used as a 
political instrument and a Communist weapon, the Saar Govern- 
ment suppressed it on 5 February of this year and confiscated its 
funds. Another miners’ union, the Industrie Gewerkschaft Bergbau, 
controlled by Socialists who support the Hoffmann regime, took 
the place of the J. V. Bergbau in the Einheitsgewerkschaft. A strike 
threatened by the supporters of Kutsch and Kérner came to 
nothing, and Kutsch, who was in poor health, retired from the 
scene.? 

A few days later, on g February, negotiations opened in Paris 
between Herr Hoffmann and the new René Mayer-Bidault 
Cabinet for the promised revision of the Franco-Saar Conventions 
of March 1950. Revision was relatively easy on the political points 
at issue. For instance, the right of the French representative in 
Saarbriicken to veto Saar legislation was dropped before Easter, 
and it was agreed that disputes over the interpretation of the new 
Saar Statute, to which these negotiations were to lead, would be 
referred to a joint court of arbitration under a neutral president. 
Similarly the French agreed to recognize the independence of the 
Saar to the extent of accepting the appointment of Saar diplomatic 
and consular representatives wherever their Government might 
ask to place them. Elsewhere France would continue to represent 
the Saar, which is clearly too small to support more than a foreign 
service in miniature. For the defence of the Saar the French army 
would as heretofore be responsible. 

The economic issues between Paris and Saarbriicken have un- 
fortunately proved themselves far more intractable. ‘The Saar con- 
tribution to the French Budget, fixed some time ago at 74 per cent 
of the Saar Budget (since then the Saar Budget has increased but 
not the Saar money contribution made to France), has long 
caused acrid disputes, the Saarlanders complaining that they are 
taxed twice over. Though they more than half expect to be repre- 
sented abroad and defended for nothing—or, in their view, in 
return for the economic benefit they bestow upon France by their 
export surplus—the French will not accept these suppositions, and 
a compromise will have to be made. The intensification of French 


1'The German Socialists, as also the Deutsche Saar-Zeitung, declared that 
Herr Hoffmann had to have Kutsch out of the way before he ‘crawled on his 
knees to beg terms in Paris’. This was all the more necessary, they said, because 
the J.V. Bergbau had a plan for a triple French-Saar-German direction of the 
Saar mines, a plan which it was about to publicize. 
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economic difficulties and the further restriction of imports on 
31 March have inevitably made the negotiations more critical, for 
instance as to the Saar demand that import licences for the Saar 
shall be distributed in Saarbriicken. This claim arouses the resent- 
ment of French competitors, especially in Alsace and Lorraine; 
indeed, it has been suggested that the concession to Alsace over the 
Oradour trial was made partly to mollify feelings aroused over the 
Saar. 

By far the most difficult of all the economic issues between 
France and the Saar are those arising out of the administration of 
the basic industry of the Saar, i.e. the coal-mines which were 
leased to France for fifty years by Convention IV. The French have 
insisted all along that although the Saar mines are managed by a 
council and a committee each half-French and half-Sarrois, final 
decisions must be left to the French Minister of Mines. The 
Saarlanders propose a mixed Board (Vorstand) to exercise the 
ultimate authority, but the French regard this as unworkable. 
The Saarlanders also compiain that the mining engineers are all 
Frenchmen, to which the French can reply that, until the new 
University of Saarbriicken has trained Saarland technicians, it is 
impossible to find them, the older generation having been drawn 
away to Germany. 

A special difficulty is created by the coal-field called the Warndt 
which lies beneath Saar territory but has always been mined from 
Lorraine. A year or so ago it was discovered that the miners 
working from Lorraine (most of these are French, but at least 
4,500 are Saarlanders) had advanced unexpectedly far. Saar 
opinion, which is excessively sensitive about this encroachment, 
demands that the mining of the Warndt from Lorraine shall cease, 
that the French shall retrospectively pay more than the go fr. per 
ton agreed to in 1948 for what they have brought to the surface 
since then, and that in future the Warndt shall be mined only from 
the Saar. French mining engineers point out that this would be 


technically most difficult, and in consequence quite unnecessarily 


expensive. Meanwhile the fear of unemployment is in any case 
rising in France, and there has been an outcry of anxiety in Lor- 
raine where it is claimed that the Saar demands would throw 7,000 
miners out of work. While the Saarlanders complain that the 
french are never ready to invest capital in industrial expansion and 
modernization, the French claim that they have spent far too much 
on the Warndt if the pit-heads they have developed are to fall into 
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disuse. On 22 March Herr Hoffmann, returning to Saarbriicken 
between the sessions of the negotiations in Paris, made a remark- 
able speech? in which he pleaded for a common-sense approach to 
the question of the Warndt and pointed out that the obvious solu- 
tion would be to combine the administration of the coalfields of 
Lorraine with those of the Saar; this should be all the easier since 
at present two French authorities, the Charbonnages de France 
and the Régie des Mines de la Sarre, are concerned, but the 
Houilléres de Lorraine, producing much less than the Saar, are 
afraid of being placed at a disadvantage. It is certain at any rate 
that the French cannot consider the earlier Saar proposals on the 
Warndt, and it is probable that they will only undertake to prevent 
the mining from Lorraine from penetrating further beneath Saar 
territory. As Herr Hoffman pointed out on 22 March, the French 
can well say that the High Authority of the Coal and Steel Pool, 
if and when it comes into its own in the coalfields, could never 
allocate funds to the working of the Warndt unless it was carried 
on from existing pitheads in Lorraine. 

In the background of the Paris negotiations further resentments 
and conflicts between the Saarlanders and the French exist to 
hamper the conclusion of what should in effect be the contractual 
agreement—the quasi-Peace Treaty—between them. From the 
Saar side there are two contradictory sets of complaints. First come 
complaints from the people who grumble because France does not 
give the Saar more economic help and protection than she already 
does. They fear the competition of the new SOLLAC strip-mills 
near Thionville; but their main grievances centre around com- 
mercial relations with Germany. They complain that high French 
prices and German tariffs and double-pricing hamper their com- 
petition with the Ruhr in supplying Southern Germany with steel 
products, chemicals, and gas. These people clamour for free trade 
with the Federal Republic. At the same time others, and often— 
in order to use every known argument against the French—the 
very same people as well, complain that the economic attachment 
of the Saar to France gives the Saar an artificial and illusory pros- 
perity, the more so in view of French subsidies to exporters, which 
vary between ro and 18 per cent. These particularly affect light 
industry in the Saar. The manufacture of clothes, for example, is 
helped by a French export premium of 12 per cent. Even so it 
cannot compete with the same industry in Western Germany which 


1 At a rally of the Christliche Volkspartei. 
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produces about 20 per cent more cheaply. Saar clothing manu- 
facturers, indeed, complain that owing to the national difference 
in taste and to the French popular tendency to spend on food rather 
than upon dress, the French market is useless to them, while their 
own people constantly cross the frontier into Germany, buy their 
clothes there, and then smuggle them back. In present circum- 
stances the Saar clothing industry can only compete with Germany 
by re-exporting half-finished textile goods imported from coun- 
tries such as Britain or Italy and finished in the Saar; without 
French protection the industry would not be viable. 

‘The heavy industry boom created by the war in Korea is now, of 
course, subsiding, and the Saar in consequence has orders for only 
about four months ahead whereas it has been accustomed to be 
booked up for about a year in advance; a further deterioration is 
to be feared in the future. The feeling of insecurity is increased 
by the artificially high value of the franc and also by the alarming 
prospect of a world glut in coal, the economic raison d’étre of the 
Saar. Without French protection for Saar coal, Ruhr coal would 
probably be preferred for most purposes, even in the French 
Union; it is both superior in quality and more cheaply produced, 
and its transport presents no special difficulties (French interest 
in the Moselle canal arises directly out of the need for France to 
import a certain amount from the Ruhr). It is for the production 
of coke that the coal from the Ruhr is so much more satisfactory 
than that of the Saar, which is softer and more volatile: even today, 
after much experimentation, the Saar iron foundries use coke 
made from a mixture of 20 per cent Ruhr coal with 80 per cent 
coal from the Saar. The Warndt controversy is exacerbated by the 
fact that the Warndt mines produce the best coking coal in the Saar. 

Anxiety about these hot-house conditions and about the lack 
of investment is expressed both by German nationalists, Saar- 
landers or otherwise, who believe that the Saar must and will be 
reincorporated in Germany, and also by more impartial Saar- 
landers when they consider the probable effects of the Coal and 
Steel Union in the long run. When the common market in coal is 
established within the Schuman area, while Saar coal will cease 
to be protected against the Ruhr within the French Union, it 
should, all the same, stand a better chance than it does today in 
competing for the South German market because German double- 
pricing and the higher charge for the transport of foreign goods 
within Germany will be abolished. 

B 
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At present the complete pooling of coal is still fairly remote. 
The first stage of the practical realization of the Coal and Stee! 
Union was inaugurated on 10 February by the removal of all inter- 
ference with the free movement of iron ore within the territories 
of the six Powers of ‘Little Europe’. After the abolition of al] 
‘unnatural’ charges upon iron ore, scrap-iron, coal and coke, and 
finally steel were to have been set free within the Schuman Union 
by 1 May. M. Monnet’s vigorous initiative, however, seems to be 
blocked for the time being. Even if the Franco-Saar negotiations 
reach a conclusion which is half-way satisfactory, the impasse be- 
tween France and Germany over this new statute for the Saar wil 
remain. Dr Adenauer has never formally replied to M. Schuman’s 
letter of 23 December on this subject, and, owing to the attitude 
of the German Social Democrats and the other oppositional parties, 
it will be difficult for the Chancellor to do so in any but a negative 
tone until after the German elections. Thus in spite of American 
impatience, French adherence to the European Defence Com- 
munity might be postponed until then. 

Clearly the adoption of the constitution for ‘Little Europe’ will 
also suffer from these inhibiting circumstances. For Herr Hoffmann, 
the Saar Statute, which he hopes to work out with France, is 
largely transitional, for he envisages the guarantee given by France 
as guarantees which ‘Little Europe’ as a whole will inherit. He 
does not take too seriously the economic friction between the 
Saarlanders and the French within the French Union, because he 
is confident that the French customs area in Europe will in time be 
merged into that of the Schuman Community. In his speech in 
Saarbriicken on 22 March he recalled that at the opening of the 
Franco-Saar negotiations on g February M. Bidault had repeated 
M. Schuman’s hope that Saarbriicken itself would become the 
seat of the chief organs of the ‘new Europe’. “Through the choice 
of this town,’ M. Bidault then said, ‘the new function of the Saar 
may be expressed, the function of symbolically bringing together 
the French and the German peoples’. ‘Our aim remains,’ Herr 
Hoffmann continued, after quoting the French Foreign Minister, 
‘to arrive at a solution of the Saar problem with Germany in the 
form of a European statute for the Saar.’ 

Generalizations of this kind are not enough for Herr Hoffmann, 
who further aspires to see the Saar recognized, not in the inferior 
position of an associate member which is hers in Strasbourg, but 
rather as the seventh member of the community of ‘Little Europe’ 
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which is to unite France, Western Germany, Italy, and the three 
Benelux countries for their mutual advantage, economic, military, 
and ultimately political, When the draft Constitution for this 
union was published at the beginning of March it was interesting 
to find that according to Article 101, thanks to the initiative of 
the German representative, Herr von Brentano, the delegates of 
the Saar were not to be sent by the Saar Landtag, but to be elected 
by the Saarlanders on a different basis; this was presumably to 
give weight to the opponents of Herr Hoffmann who had been 
allowed to talk but not to vote in the Saarland election. Through 
some curious slip-up, not only a Belgian colleague but also the 
Saar representative, Herr Heinz Braun, originally accepted Herr 
von Brentano’s proposal. Herr Hoffmann, however, swiftly put 
an end to this, pointing out that all the other Parliaments were 
responsible for the choice of their delegates, and denouncing 
special treatment for the Saarlanders.? 

The Saar Premier has achieved far more than anyone would 
have thought possible a year ago. Nevertheless it is uncertain 
whether France in her present troubles can concede enough for 
him to maintain his new position. From Germany it had seemed 
that he had little to hope, until Dr Adenauer startled his hearers 
on 12 April at San Francisco by saying that some of Herr Hoff- 
mann’s proposals were acceptable. Meanwhile German Saar pro- 
paganda has sobered considerably; it has become less Nazi in tone, 
and is indeed mainly in the hands of the Social Democrat Dr Karl 
Mommer. If the federation of Europe favoured by Dr Adenauer, 
as by Herr Hoffmann, continues to hang fire, both of them will be 
subjected to a severe test. Herr Hoffmann wiil be obliged to face 
municipal elections in the Saar before the end of the year. Although 
he has acquired considerable self-confidence, it is difficult to sup- 
pose that he can come through with flying colours for the second 
time. 


E. W. 


‘ The Saar Government makes a larger contribution than Luxembourg to the 
High Authority of the Coal and Steel Union; to this fact Herr Hoffmann is 
sometimes glad to draw attention. 

















Argentina’s Problems Today 


Towarps the end of 1952 General Perén called a special session 
of Congress at which he announced, and caused to be read aloud, 
the Second Five-Year Plan, for the period 1953-57. The first Plan 
expired in 1951’, which was a poor year agriculturally—which in 
Argentina means bad in general—and so the end of the first five- 
year period was not celebrated with any special fanfares: in fact 
there was not really very much to show for five years of planning. 
Prospects for 1952 appeared even worse: drought for the second 
successive summer had resulted in very poor harvests, and the 
cattle losses were considerable. The year began badly and provided 
no opportunity for expansionist planning; so it was designated 
“Year of Economy’, and was in fact a year of contraction and reces- 
sion. It only failed to be disastrous by perhaps a couple of months: 
late on, in the Southern Hemisphere spring, it began to rain. 

The announcement of the second Plan was nicely timed for 
December and could thus be made against a golden background of 
one of the most successful wheat harvests ever recorded*—not the 
largest in total volume, but the best in yield in relation to the area 
sown. The announcement and reading of the Plan was a well- 
staged and highly publicized performance, and everybody with an 
interest in Argentina’s economic affairs studied the text for details 
of fact or of policy that would be useful or instructive. Actually the 
few factual and financial details that it contained were buried in a 
mass of pompous verbiage and Peronista platitudes and clichés 
which it took Dr Raul Mende four days of Congressional time to 
read. 

The only solid figures that can be extracted from this plethora of 
words are the planned expenditure under various headings, and 
various production figures that are to be aimed at; but even these 
prove disappointing on analysis. The Plan allows for a total expen- 
diture over the five years of 33,500 million pesos.* No indication is 
given as to whether the annual expenditure will be an even 6,700 
million pesos or whether it will start small and rise to a peak; nor 
is it stated whether any allowance is to be made for the declining 


1 For the first Five-Year Plan, and for other particulars of the economic 
background, see ‘The Argentine Facade’ and ‘Reforms in Argentina’, in The 
World Today, January and April 1952. 

* The Argentine wheat harvest is gathered in December. 

* This might be ‘translated’ at the ‘parallel’ exchange rate as about {£500 
million. 
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purchasing power of the peso in what are almost bound to be 
inflationary conditions. Of this massive total, however, about one- 
third is to be spent on ‘Economic Action,’ the greater part of which 
goes to the development of fuel and power resources, and about a 
tenth of this third—that is to say, 3 per cent of the grand total—is 
allocated to agricultural development. This fact, this apparent 
failure to recognize the importance of devoting investment re- 
sources to the country’s outstandingly successful and rewarding 
activity, must immediately brand the whole Plan as a piece of 
meaningless bombast. The same conclusion may be reached and 
confirmed from numerous other details: some very simple arith- 
metic is enough to show, for example, that an increase in the area 
of land under arable cultivation from 25 million hectares to over 
35 million hectares, simultaneously with a 10 per cent increase in 
cattle, would mean something like a 50 per cent increase in the 
country’s farm land, and this seems hardly possible of achievement 
in five years. Some allowance may be made for land that has been 
abandoned and would therefore be not too difficult to bring back 
into production, but this would represent only a small proportion 
of the increase planned: the greater part would be new land which 
is not at present farmed, no doubt for some good reason, such as 
lack of water. 

The plan for sheep farming deserves mention: an increase of 
50 per cent in the production of mutton is to be achieved with a 
simultaneous increase of 5 per cent in the sheep population. 
Whether this implies that the production of wool is to cease, which 
seems unlikely, or that sheep are to grow much larger, which seems 
unduly optimistic, or is just a piece of stupidity, may be left to 
personal opinion. Examples could be multiplied to show that the 
Plan has no real meaning at all, that it is an elaborate and massive, 
but ill-made, addition to the now towering, not to say top-heavy, 
facade of Peronismo. 

General Perén is by no means the first ruler to find himself in 
political difficulties for economic reasons. The recession that began 
to be felt in 1952 did not reach the proportions of a slump, but its 
symptoms were ominous. Prices outstripped incomes to the extent 
that consumer resistance became marked, and sales of manu- 
factured goods, notably textiles, declined substantially: industrial 
wages ceased to rise, many establishments worked short time, and 
unemployment, actual or concealed, became serious. But food 
prices continued to rise: General Perén made the old mistake of 
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applying ceiling prices on steers, and a shortage of meat—after it 
had just begun to be less scarce after the drought—was the 
inevitable result. The farmers, finding the prices imposed in 
Buenos Aires unremunerative, have not unnaturally diverted 
their animals to other markets, of different shades of grey, where 
demand is keen and ceiling prices are not strictly observed. Beef is 
a necessity to the average Argentine citizen, and the demand for it 
will persist when the textile merchants or manufacturers of 
vacuum cleaners are bankrupt. The basic fault to be found in 
the second Plan is its failure to allow for the inescapable fact that 
Argentina’s industrial economy depends entirely on the workers 
being cheaply fed on what they want. As a General, the President 
cannot be indifferent to the unwisdom of plunging his resources 
into a vast industrial programme without having ensured his 
industrial army’s food; perhaps the analogy does not strike him: 
he is perhaps still thinking, as he did ten years ago, of the rich 
landowners who used once to make their fortunes from cattle 
ranching. 

What is so obvious in the domestic economy of Argentina is also 
basically true of the country’s foreign trade: the products of other 
nations’ industries must be paid for in food, which Argentina 
should be able to produce more efficiently than any country in the 
world. Increased farm production would yield adequate supplies 
for home consumption and exportable surpluses that would restore 
the country’s foreign trade to the level essential for pros- 
perity. 

General Perén is in a somewhat difficult position. Even if he 
thoroughly realized the need for greatly increased agricultural 
production, it could still be achieved only at the expense of indus- 
try. Argentina’s economy is in a very low state: inflation has eaten 
up capital and there is a shortage of liquid resources and invest- 
ment funds. An attempt to restore lost capital, and labour, to farm- 
ing could not be carried far without a severe industrial recession. 
For example, the whole of the country’s meagre foreign purchasing 
power should be devoted to importing tractors and fuel for them, 
other agricultural machinery, selected seeds, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, bloodstock, and so forth, in all of which Argentine farming 
is decapitalized or in arrears. The rest of industry would creak to a 
standstill. The urban industrial labour force would not happily 
return to the land after years of city lights, especially as they tend 
to associate farm work with low wages, as used to be the case. 
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General Perén came to power on the urban trade union vote: 
he dare not do anything tending to disrupt the unions that he 
helped to create unless he can be quite sure of remaining master of 
the situation. It is interesting to observe that he has eliminated 
from his immediate circle of collaborators several people who were 
the particular protégés of the late Sefiora de Perén, including her 
late brother. It is also important that the trade unions were 
apparently devoted to the late Sefiora, and it could be supposed 
that the collaborators who have gone were obstacles to a plan to 
disband, or at least to weaken, the unions as a preliminary to 
driving surplus labour back to the land. 

These are pure surmises, in the absence of adequate knowledge, 
but they would fit the reported fact—for what it may be worth— 
that the recent differences of opinion between the General and his 
ministers and secretaries concerned the cost of living. He has 
publicly stated that the trade unions have ‘held the knife to his 
throat’ over food prices, but nobody gives serious attention (except 
the victims) to his having many butchers and grocers arrested and 
threatening, with somewhat heavy jocularity, to behead them. And 
yet even he cannot conjure cuts of beef out of the air, or at any 
rate not cheaply. The unions have noticed that food has become 
dearer and scarcer, and their wages less elastic, since the death of 
Sefiora de Perén: they can hardly be blamed for reading more into 
this coincidence than it really deserves, and General Perén has no 
convincing answer: he cannot even blame the drought, and he 
cannot decree further wage increases without inducing a large 
increase in bankruptcies, which would cause more unemployment. 
Now that the sorcerer is dead the apprentice is in real difficulties, 
and, apart from the doubt that must be cast on the General’s 
comprehension of the uselessness of hanging grocers or beheading 
butchers, he probably finds it very difficult to know whom he can 
trust, not only to be honest, but to be efficient and wise also. 

The economy of Argentina is at present so precariously balanced 
between inflation and slump that prediction is impossible. The 
textile recession has set off a downward movement within an 
inflationary economy: food prices are higher than ever, and in- 
comes are stationary or even declining, since wages cannot be 
increased. The country’s productive mechanism, both in agricul- 
ture and in industry, is inefficient through capital erosion and 
inadequate replacements, and through insufficient imports. In 
essence, the development of industry, partly for political purposes, 
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has been too rapid for the country to support it. In Argentina it is 
theoretically agriculture which supports industry by feeding the 
workers, providing raw materials and exportable surpluses that 
earn imports of machinery and other raw materials. The industrial 
plant has outgrown the capacity of agriculture to maintain it; and 
now it is withering in the weakest places. 

It is, of course, fairly easy to trace the causes and diagnose the 
ills; somewhat less easy to prescribe solutions; and nobody would 
want to be in the executive shoes of General Perén. It looks very 
much as if the industrial tree may have to be pruned; but the 
political consequences might be disastrous for the General. He 
has, so far as can be determined, one hope. The money earned by 
the farmers for their grain harvests has hardly flowed fully into the 
system yet: it will, in theory, stimulate a flagging consumer demand 
for the products of industry, and might halt the recessive trend. A 
general rise in wages, though inflationary, would avert the political 
crisis for a few months and would give General Perén time to 
think and to plan some subsequent step to prune industry as pain- 
lessly as possible, or merely to check its growth while devoting 
more serious attention to agriculture. Another bumper harvest and 
a substantial increase in cattle—aims to be achieved only by giving 
farmers remunerative prices and other forms of help—would 
probably enable the General to continue governing. 

There are two facts which enter largely into Argentine politics 
and economics. One is that it is perhaps the most fertile and 
productive land in the world, and consequently has an economy 
of amazing resilience; and the other is that political loyalties tend 
to be governed, or affected, by beef-steaks. Perén was vociferously 
acclaimed once for bringing wages to a level at which every worker 
could have his steak every day. The lack of steak may be laid at 
his door too: the industrial recession, if it grows worse more 
rapidly than the inflationary pressure of new money tends to 
check it, will put the workers back where they were, in relation 
to the steak, in the 1930s; and they will not be slow to notice it 
and to find someone to blame for it. 

It is hardly surprising, in these circumstances of unrest and 
instability, that Argentina’s foreign relations should turn out rather 
disappointingly for General Perén. Cunning observers and poli- 
tical correspondents have been building up a very impressive story 
of General Perén’s bloc-building activities: Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Chile, it is observed, are governed by men who are known to be 
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sympathetic towards Perén, even to the extent, it is whispered, of 
being his creatures. Any day, the public is invited to believe, there 
will be an alliance of the southern Republics and General Perén 
will be the ruler of most of South America. This is a most mis- 
leading thesis, and it is one which will not be subscribed to by 
anybody who knows the Latin Americans even superficially. 

General Peron will naturally place a certain amount of assistance, 
coupled with sympathy and expressions of solidarity, at the dis- 
posal of the rulers (actual or potential) of countries that produce 
the valuable minerals that Argentina lacks and badly needs for the 
continuance and expansion of industry. Bolivia produces tin and 
petroleum and other useful metals; Ecuador produces petroleum; 
Chile produces petroleum, coal, iron, and of course copper. These 
countries are all partly mountainous and have certain agricultural 
requirements that Argentina would normally be well fitted to 
supply. But in recent years these countries have been promoting 
their own agricultural production, in order to be less dependent 
for their food on scarce dollars or the capricious economies of other 
Latin American republics. In Chile, for instance, the suggestion 
made by General Peron that Argentina should supply all kinds of 
agricultural products has been met with vigorous protests from 
the Chilean farmers, or at least from those who claim to speak for 
them. It would seem that their fears are rather exaggerated, since 
the volume of produce that Argentina has available for shipment 
to Chile after other commitments have been met is not likely to 
be very large: but their attitude is plain. 

A more important argument used by the Chileans is that their 
mineral exports can be sold for dollars or sterling, which can be 
used to purchase goods that are not obtainable in South America. 
They are obstinately willing to feed less luxuriously in order to 
obtain industrial and agricultural equipment, and they refuse to 
be lured by General Perén’s offers of abundant beef-steaks. As 
one comment puts it, Chile’s economy is complementary to that 
of Argentina, but Argentina’s economy is not complementary to 
Chile’s. The same could be said of Ecuador, and, with reservations, 
of Bolivia. General Perén comes up against the difficulty that 
Argentina is competing—particularly in Chile—for commodities 
that are in demand in the United States, and he cannot offer 
dollars, or what they will buy, and so remains at a disadvantage. 
Moreover, as Bolivia has found, and as Chile is likely to find if too 
much reliance is placed on General Perén’s promises, the agreed 
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shipments of commodities or the stipulated investment does not 
always take place. Argentine promises are now regarded with 
suspicion, which does not promote amity and economic co-opera- 
tion. 

If there are marked declines in the prices of copper, tin, 
petroleum, coal, and so forth, and the countries that export these 
commodities run into serious payments difficulties, Argentina’s 
position as a potential buyer may be somewhat strengthened. 
Meanwhile the rulers of the countries towards which General 
Perén has been making economic overtures are certain to behave 
like Latin Americans, which means that national pride comes 
first, and the mere suggestion of an infringement of national 
sovereignty by another country is enough to induce paroxysms of 
patriotism. This characteristic attitude may be found all over 
Latin America and may be one of the ingredients of the somewhat 
complicated history that has resulted in ten separate republics in 
the South American continent. 

Theories propounding unions, blocs, hegemonies, or the like in 
Latin America deserve to be regarded with the deepest suspicion. 
It may be quite true that General Perén has openly sought agree- 
ment or union with neighbouring republics, but his aim is un- 
doubtedly domination, and the hyper-sensitivity of Latin American 
nations to this form of trespassing is a guarantee that Perén will 
never succeed in being the Colossus of the South. The most he 
can aspire to with any chance of success is the role of Samson. 


S. A. 


Political Prospects in Sierra Leone 


It is perhaps unfortunate that Sierra Leone has become so widely 
known in Britain through the pungent writings of Mr Graham 
Greene. The sense of stagnation, of miscegenate values, which 
that perceptive writer has so skilfully expressed, certainly begins 
to obtrude itself after a short residence in Freetown. But the 
moods of the country, like its people, are of great diversity; pre- 
occupation with the futile, the incongruous, and the tragic should 
not obliterate the interesting things that are going on, the con- 
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structive energy which so many of the people are devoting to the 
difficult problems of their small country. 

Sierra Leone consists of a Colony and a Protectorate; the social 
and political problems underlying this legal and administrative 
division are serious, though probably becoming less so. The 
Colony comprises Freetown, the adjacent rural areas, some islands, 
and, ninety miles away, the river port of Bonthe. Of its population 
of 125,000, about 40 per cent are estimated to be literate. The 
Protectorate, more than a hundred times as large, has an esti- 
mated population of 1,750,000, belonging to fourteen tribal 
groups; of these, perhaps 3 per cent are literate. There is more to 
this situation than the familiar tension between westernized towns- 
men and tribal communities in the early stages of a drastic social 
change; im some ways it resembles the Habsburg problem of 
‘historic’ and ‘submerged’ nationalities. For the sense of history is 
so real to some sections of the Colony population that they are in 
danger of living in the past. 

The Colony was first founded in 1787 as a settlement for liber- 
ated slaves from Britain; to these were soon added others from 
Jamaica, Nova Scotia, and the intercepted slave-ships. The 
controversial word ‘Creole’ is most generally used to refer to the 
descendants of these former ‘displaced persons’; but sometimes 
the name is assumed by local men aspiring to bourgeois status. 
The settlers were long the favourite subjects for the educational 
work of British evangelical philanthropists, and their response was 
a remarkable one. The later nineteenth century, now almost a 
legendary age to the Creoles, saw their evangelists, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, clerks, and traders (many of them remarkable 
men by any standard) acting as ‘cultural agents’ in West African 
countries as far south as the Congo. Self-government for Sierra 
Leone Colony seemed to at least one Governor of the 1870s to be 
practicable in the fairly near future. Yet today, not only is Sierra 
Leone behind Nigeria and the Gold Coast politically and economic- 
ally, but it is gradually and painfully realizing that it has even been 

utstripped in its special field of education. Fourah Bay College, 
in Freetown, which for a century after 1827 set the pace in African 
higher education, has become a patchwork institution, clinging to 
its university work as a political gesture and gallantly struggling, 
with inadequate funds, not to be left too far behind the University 
Colleges of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Over-confidence has 
given way to disillusionment and sometimes a plaintive self-pity; 
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using one of the Biblical clichés still current in Freetown, some 
Creoles complain that their birthright has been sold. Joseph, in 
this deplorable transaction, is represented by the peoples of the 
Protectorate. 

It was in 1896 that the British Government, overcoming their 
reluctance to exercise full authority in the interior, declared their 
Protectorate over a sphere of influence already seriously restricted 
by the prior claims of the French. The problems of government 
were transformed, and in some directions progress was certainly 
retarded, by this accession of responsibility for primitive and frag- 
mentated tribal communities in an area the size of Ireland; but it 
was an area with which the Colony’s position in the world economy 
was already inextricably bound up. Before 1896, as now, the pros- 
perity of the Colony depended on trade with the interior. Free- 
town, while preserving all the contrasts of present-day Africa 
within itself, is now a modern capital, the centre of the country’s 
administrative, mercantile, and professional activity, and of its 
exiguous secondary industries; but as the capital of any smaller 
area than the whole country it would be impossibly top-heavy. 

A brief economic survey may help to put the political situation 
in perspective. The country’s best assets in the world market are 
its extractive industries; though only employing 6,500 people, in 
1949 they accounted for 42 per cent of the country’s domestic 
exports. Their chief products are iron ore, diamonds, and a little 
chrome. But these resources, though adequate for the immediate 
future, are not inexhaustible; the great outcrop of iron ore at Mar- 
ampa is shrinking almost visibly, and heavy capital expenditure 
will be necessary before the rich ironfield of Tonkolili can be 
developed. All the more important are current plans for agri- 
cultural development. At present much of the population is pro- 
ducing for subsistence or local sale; although 88 per cent of the 
country’s people are estimated to be ‘directly dependent upon one 
form or another of agricultural activity’, the price received by 
producers of export crops in 1948 averaged only just over {1 per 
head of the whole population. Nearly three-quarters of the export 
crops were oil-palm products, which are still largely gathered by 
primitive methods from uncultivated trees. 

The Government’s approach to this fundamental problem of 
agriculture is to multiply schemes to encourage small-scale pro- 
duction of promising crops, to promote co-operative enterprises, 
and to aim at raising internal consumption rather than at any very 
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spectacular increase in exports. The introduction of Pioneer oil- 
mills (machines costing about £8,000 each), the provision of 
tractors to help prepare swamp-land for rice-growing, a recent 
(and almost shame-faced!) proposal to spend {2,500 from 
Produce Marketing Board Reserves on a small experimental 
groundnut scheme near Port Loko—these are among the largest- 
scale schemes yet introduced. With this modest approach to the 
‘grass-roots’ of agriculture goes a rather more spectacular attempt 
to extend the utility services essential to any expanding economy— 
water and electricity supplies, and above all transport. The 
2 ft. 6 in. gauge Government railway is to be re-aligned, in an 
attempt to make its running more economical. (‘This picturesque 
curiosity is a rather sad reminder that in 1896 Sierra Leone still led 
West Africa; as the first railway in the region, it had to experiment 
with gauge and other features. The results of many of these experi- 
ments, being largely negative, have been of more value to later 
projects elsewhere than to Sierra Leone.) Existing roads are to be 
improved, new ones built, and a start made with bridge-building 
to replace the eighteen major ferries which so gravely impede 
motor transport in the Protectorate. The deep-water quay which 
Freetown has needed for at least sixty years should be completed 
in 1953. 

This, then, is the economic background of Sierra Leone politics: 
a small country, with a capital city long-established and somewhat 
top-heavy, but a population predominantly poor, illiterate, and, 
as in so many neighbouring States, subject to disease; a primitive 
agricultural economy, growing many crops but with exports 
dominated by oil-palm products; mineral resources which, 
though rich, are not inexhaustible; a desperate need for improve- 
ment of transport and other public services. Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds provided Sierra Leone with about £300,000 in 
1951; but here, as elsewhere, plans for assisted development are 
often retarded because the United Kingdom cannot spare the 
materials and the men who are needed. Public revenue has risen 
greatly since the war, and for 1953 expenditure of £5? million 
is estimated, including allocations from Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds; but the economic foundation for political 
progress seems weaker than, for example, in the Gold Coast. If 
prices of oil-palm products were to fall, if mineral production 
declined considerably, Sierra Leone might find itself a new 
‘depressed area’. Some foresee the possible appearance of a deus 
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ex machina if strategic needs should lead N.A.T.O. to develo; 
Freetown as a major naval base; but this solution would by 
accepted by many of the inhabitants with very mixed feelings. | 
any case, Dakar and Monrovia would, superficially, both seem ty 
offer a better combination of developed harbour-works with con 
veniently sited airfields if the Atlantic again became a theatrd 
of war. The country’s economic future remains, at best, un. 
certain. 

This sober background is not forgotten among the people 0 
Sierra Leone; there has been much response to the gospel of self. 
help, co-operation, and local initiative so energetically expounded 
by the late Governor, Sir George Beresford-Stooke. But the 
examples of Nigeria and the Gold Coast have made it inevitable 
that demands for rapid political development should simultane. 
ously be energetically pressed. There has been no resistance by 
the Government to the principles of change; the chief retarding 
influence has been the reluctance of many people in the Colony 
to accept any Constitution which might give control of their 
future into the hands of the ‘backward masses’ of the Protectorate. 
Under the Constitution of 1924-51, the Colony received rep- 
resentation in the Legislative Council out of all proportion to the 
population figures. All three elected members represented the 
Colony; four of the seven nominated unofficials were either Euro- 
peans or Colony men. The only unofficials from the Protectorate 
were three nominated Paramount Chiefs. Yet the significance o 
these figures was qualified by the presence of eleven official 
members; this permanent Government majority meant that any 
serious conflict of communal interests would be resolved by de- 
cision of the Imperial trustee. The unofficials were there to 
‘represent interests’, to express grievances, to advise the Governor 
about local opinion; the distribution of their seats was never 
intended to foreshadow the future distribution of power under 
responsible government. Only with the opening of discussions 
about constitutional revision in 1947 did the question of distribv- 
tion of seats assume its present importance; and the difficulty of 
finding an agreed solution of this and allied problems was the 
principal reason why no new Constitution could be implemented 
until 1951. Creole organizations, most of which eventually merged 
in a body known as the National Council of Sierra Leone, bitterly 
criticized successive proposals, made by Government after dis- 
cussion locally, as ‘undemocratic’; they have only accepted the 
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present Constitution under plaintive protest.! Objection is taken, 
not only to the distribution of seats, but to the method of electing 
the Protectorate representatives. 

In the new Legislative Council there are fourteen elected 
members from the Protectorate, and seven from the Colony; the 
officials are reduced to seven, and the nominated commercial 
representatives to two. On an average, each Protectorate member 
represents perhaps 124,000 people and each Colony member 
17,000; if heads alone are counted, the distribution is clearly unfair 
to the Protectorate. Yet this is not the real objection of the National 
Council, though some of its spokesmen, tongue in cheek, have 
used the argument to discredit the Constitution as a whole. The 
claim of the Creole particularists is rather that their higher edu- 
cational achievements and social status, and their rights as British 
subjects, should entitle them to more representation tian the 
more backward ‘British protected persons’. They make the 
shrewd debating-point that ‘the European settlers who are in a 
minority in Rhodesia have been given more status in the Rhodesian 
Legislative Council because they are British subjects, but in the 
case of Africans democracy means another thing entirely’; but 
arguments from Rhodesian experience do not command wide 
support on the West Coast nowadays. No one in Sierra Leone 
denies the justice of extra representation on grounds of educa- 
tional and political experience; but most people would think the 
present ratio amply generous to the Colony. 

On the other hand, the present electoral system in the Pro- 
tectorate is quite evidently a transitional arrangement. Twelve of 
the fourteen Legislative Councillors are elected by the twelve 
District Councils from their own membership—which consists 
primarily of the Paramount Chiefs, plus one other representative 
elected by each Tribal Authority. Provisions for extra members to 
be elected by each chiefdom of more than 2,000 house-tax-payers, 
and for the co-option of up to three local men on to each District 
Council, improve the openings for the educated ‘professional class’ 
which is becoming increasingly important in the life of the Pro- 
tectorate, but still leave the influence of the Chiefs predominant. 
Eight of the twelve District Council representatives in the Legis- 


* More recently, a ‘Positive Action Party’ has emerged in the Colony, under a 
former member of the old Legislative Council, Mr Otto During. Its leaders 
have been trying, so far unsuccessfully, to challenge in the Courts the validity 
of the way in which the new Constitution brings ‘British subjects’ and ‘British- 
protected persons’ under the same government. 
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lature are therefore Paramount Chiefs. This is a natural conse- 


quence of the very desirable constitutional safeguards against | 


‘carpet-bagging’ in the Protectorate, and to express doubts about 
the permanency of this position is not to accept the naive thesis 
that chiefs are necessarily ‘unprogressive elements’. There is at 
least as much variation among the opinions of chiefs as there is 
among their abilities, their personal backgrounds, and the size and 
wealth of their chiefdoms. But they do have this in common, that 
their status depends essentially on their role in the local com- 
munity; hence, while very willing to sit in the Legislature, they 
are often reluctant to accept office or duties which would necessitate 
prolonged residence in Freetown. Meanwhile they are occupying 
seats through which educated ‘commoners’ from the Protectorate, 
who might be admirably fitted for political leadership, could enter 
politics. There is, indeed, some provision for this latter class in the 
allocation of two Legislative Councillors to be elected by the 
otherwise largely advisory Protectorate Assembly. These seats are 
at present occupied by two of the ablest of the prospective 
Ministers. 

All are agreed that there should be changes in the Protectorate 
electoral system before the next elections (due by 1956); but these 
will not necessarily imply direct elections on a wide franchise. A 
more probable line of immediate progress will be to broaden the 
basis of representation in the District Councils—which, besides 
acting as electoral colleges, are assuming important and rapidly 
increasing duties in local government. There is also talk of trans- 
forming the Protectorate Assembly, possibly strengthened by 
Colony representatives, into a House of Chiefs, or national second 
chamber. It is clearly right that African democracy should try to 
build on the foundation of existing tribal institutions; what is no 
longer possible is to use the ‘myth’ of Utopian tribal society, 
supervised by paternal British administrators, as a constructive 
alternative to a transfer of power at the centre. The demand for 
political progress is no longer confined to ‘town-bred intel- 
lectuals’. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the composition of the majority 
party in the present Legislative Council, the Sierra Leone Peoples’ 
Party. All fourteen Protectorate representatives are members of it, 
though the eight chiefs all owed their election to local influence 
and prestige rather than to party support. But the party, though 
dependent on the Protectorate for its majority, tries to be more 
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than a sectional organization; the moderate, practical, radical 
nationalism of its programme is based on ‘political unification of 
Colony and Protectorate’, and it has keen supporters among the 
younger Creoles. About ro per cent of the 10,000 members which 
the party claims, and four of the most effective of its twenty-six 
branches, are in the Colony. Two of the Colony Legislative 
Councillors—who are directly elected, on a franchise limited by 
literacy and property qualifications—are S.L.P.P. members, 
against three supporters of the National Council, and two inde- 
pendents.* ‘The S.L.P.P. was founded only in 1951, and much of 
its organization and policy is necessarily still improvised; but it is 
the only body which is attempting the political education and 
leadership of the country as a whole. 

This is the rapid course which Sierra Leone has followed to- 
wards responsible government since the new Legislative Council 
first met in November 1951. Almost immediately, after discussions 
which became the subject of local controversy and speculation, 
the Governor invited six members of the S.L.P.P. majority to join 
his Executive Council, although the Royal Instructions specify 
only a membership of four officials and ‘not less than four’ 
appointed members. The S.L.P.P. thus accepted responsibility for 
the advice to be given to the Governor by his Executive Council; 
the Governor still retains ultimate responsibility and his specific- 
ally reserved powers follow the general Crown Colony pattern, 
much as in the Gold Coast. During 1952 five of the appointed 
Executive Councillors assumed ‘special interest’ in groups of 
Government departments; this did not imply executive responsi- 
bility, but carried the right to investigate, to advise, and if neces- 
sary to raise matters in the Executive Council. This ‘special 
interest’ is about to be converted into departmental responsibility 
by legislation, first announced last October, for the assumption of 
ministerial portfolios. The Ministers-designate are to have 
responsibility for initiating policy, for submitting matters to the 
Governor-in Council, for implementing decisions of the Executive 
Council, and for conducting Government business in the Legis- 
lative Council. (The Directors of Agriculture, Education, and 


‘Mr Wallace-Johnson was elected as a member of the National Council, but 

is now left the party, and is reported to be trying to create a new party on the 
basis of the moribund Youth League, whose programme used to be well to the 
left of the present S.L.P.P. policy. Such a body might have better chances than 
the predominantly Creole National Council of rivalling the S.L.P.P. in the 
rrotectorate. 
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Medical Services, however, retain their seats in the Legislative 
Council, to provide ‘professional and technical’ advice.) Official 
heads of Government departments retain ‘executive charge’ in 
these departments—a necessary corollary of the breadth of the 
fields for which the ministerial ‘overlords’ are to be responsible. 

The prospective Minister of Health, Agriculture, and Forests, 
who is also informally known as ‘Leader of Government Business’, 
is Dr M. A. S. Margai, the quiet, restrained, respected, and able 
leader of the S.L.P.P.—a leader after the pattern of Baldwin rather 
than of Nkrumah. Mr A. M. Margai, a barrister, will become 
Minister of Local Government, Education, and Welfare—a heavy 
load, but falling on an energetic man, reputed to have done well in 
office so far. Mr Siaka Stevens, prospective Minister of Mines, 
Land, and Labour, and a former student of Ruskin College, has 
risen to prominence through his great services to the mineworkers’ 
Union; he is an impressive and much respected figure, perhaps the 
Ernest Bevin of Sierra Leone. Mr M. S. Mustapha, a Freetown 
Muslim, will be Minister of Works and Transport; Mr A. G. 
Randle, a retired Creole merchant from Bonthe, Minister of 
Trade, Commerce, Posts, and Telegraphs. Paramount Chief Bai 
Farima Tass II, who felt unable to assume departmental interests 
last year, will be Minister without portfolio. All these men have 
been members of the Executive Council since December 1951, 
and have shown their abilities as they have grown in experience. 

Among the greatest tests of the statesmanship of the Ministers 
will be their success in reducing sectional rivalries. But the ulti- 
mate answer to this problem will lie not in legislation, but in the 
readiness of Creole leaders to accept the implications of belonging 
to a united Sierra Leone which they might lead but cannot 
dominate—to rise above self-pity and an opposition which often 
boils down to simple ‘me-tooism’. This ‘historic nationality’ has 
much to offer the country as a whole; but the conditions of their 
leadership must be the abandonment of the claim to monopolize 
office in the Colony, and readiness to join as equals in the task of 
developing the Protectorate. It is among the great merits of the 
S.L.P.P. that they realize that Sierra Leone is one country, and 
that the futures of all its peoples are inescapably connected. 

But can even Colony and Protectorate together look forward 
confidently to complete national independence? Sierra Leone is 
more happily placed than the Gambia; but, though it may prove 
possible, it is by no means self-evident that a country of 2 million 
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people, created within largely artificial boundaries and not over- 
rich, can hope to stand alone, even within the Commonwealth. 
Certain solutions are academically discussed; each has its draw- 
backs. Union with the Gambia would be administratively difficult, 
and an incomplete solution; British West African Federation, 
even if Nigeria and the Gold Coast were willing, would also be 
administratively difficult, and would leave Sierra Leone a very 
small voice in policy; a united West Africa is politically even more 
remote; Lord Hailey’s suggestion, on the French colonial principle, 
of organic association with the United Kingdom, is rarely con- 
sidered locally. The inertia of the British Colonial Office when the 
French began their great expansion of influence in the later 
nineteenth century has left an unforeseen and difficult legacy to 


the leaders of the new Sierra Leone. 
J. D. H. 


Soviet Statistics 
An Essay in Interpretation 


The Russian Government only survives by living in the dark, and 
that is why complete and truthful information about the life of the 
people in the whole country is rarely collected in our country. 

V. 1. LENIN, 1903 


In bourgeois States a statistician has a certain minimum amount of 
professional honour. He cannot lie. He can be of any political conviction 
and inclination, but wherever facts and figures are concerned, he will 
submit to torture, but will not tell a lie. If only we had more such 
bourgeois statisticians, people who respect themselves and possess a 
certain minimum of professional honour. 

J. V. STALIN, 1924 


GIGANTIC achievements were claimed by the Soviet leaders during 
the 19th Congress of the All-Union Communist Party, held last 
October in Moscow. Stalin and Malenkov, Saburov and Mikoyan 
reported enormous economic and social advances. Most of the 
factual evidence was given in the form of indices, whose com- 
position and base are unknown. In these circumstances, unbiassed 
Western observers are inevitably somewhat sceptical as to the 
validity of these claims and are anxious to investigate and test 
Soviet statistical methods. 
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While all relevant data on the British economy can be obtained 
from such official publications as the Economic Survey and the 
White Papers on National Income and Expenditure and the 
Balance of Payments, in Soviet Russia the closing stage of the New 
Economic Policy also witnessed the end of economic reporting in 
the Western sense of the term. Now economic reporting is limited 
to brief annual statements at the end of the Plan year and the 
beginning of the Budget year. 

Any analysis of economic development requires information on 
the balance of payments, net industrial production, consumption, 
income and wage levels, prices at producer, wholesale, and retail 
level, and the distribution of national income and expenditure. In 
Soviet Russia little of this is available. In fact, the Soviet Union is 
the only major industrial country for which, during most of the last 
two decades, almost nothing has been officially published even 
about the most innocuous aspects of the country’s economic and 
social life. Since 1947 Soviet planners, economists, and statisticians 
have been exposed to heavy sentences of imprisonment for dis- 
closing statistics. Foreign visitors have been unable to obtain an 
answer to such questions as the size of Moscow’s population or 
the average wage level of the Russian worker. Similarly, it has been 
impossible to obtain any relevant details of the statistical methods 
applied in Soviet Russia. On some occasions, such as the Methodo- 
logy Conference of the Central Statistical Administration, conflict 
between opposing groups of statisticians is apparent, but little 
emerges about statistical theory and practice as developed and 
applied in the Soviet Union. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that nothing whatever 
can be learnt about the economic situation in the Soviet Union, as 
expressed in statistical terms that are understood by Western 
observers and allow comparison with conditions in Western 
countries. Painstaking analysis by some individual scholars and 
international organizations of the limited Soviet sources available 
permit a reasonably accurate appraisal of Soviet statistical methods 
and data. 


STATISTICAL THEORY 


As Soviet economists, planners, and statisticians insist on their 
allegiance to the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine, it may be 
well to remember that Lenin himself held firm views on the subject 
of statistics. Writing at the end of the last century on the ‘Develop- 
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ment of Capitalism in Russia’,! he stated that ‘statistics must 
illustrate the socio-economic relationships established by an all- 
round analysis, and they must not become an end in them- 
selves’. 

Russia had made some outstanding contributions to the science 
of statistics until, after the introduction of the first Five-Year 
Plan, the conventional statistical services were replaced by data 
which, in the language of Seviet professional publications, are 
styled ‘class statistics’. Many leading statisticians of the early period 
of the Soviet regime disappeared, and the statistical services under- 
went several drastic reorganizations. By the outbreak of war 
Soviet statistics were fully integrated in the pattern of Soviet 
science and administration. The Marxist approach had prevailed 
over the objective approach, and statistical fabrication had taken 
the place of unbiassed reporting. 

The end of the war brought new men and new disputes to the 
fore in statistics as in other fields, and, after another purge of 
statisticians, once again only ‘statistics based on historical material- 
ism’ were tolerated. While the details of the internal struggle 
may never become known to the outside world, some light has 
been thrown on recent trends and events by the summary report 
of a statistical conference held early in 1950. It is to the credit of 
Stuart A. Rice, the President of the International Statistical 
Institute, that during the Institute’s Session held in New Delhi in 
1951 he gave publicity® to this controversy, which came to a 
head during the Methodology Conference of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the U.S.S.R. 

On the one side were those who considered statistics to be a 
universal science suitable for the study of nature as well as society. 
In their view, the theoretical basis of statistics is the law of large 
numbers. Pisarev, for example, of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration, has held that statistics, with whose aid mass phenomena of 
nature and society are studied, is an independent science with its 
own object and methods. Academician Nemchinov has also in- 
sisted that mass phenomena relating to any field of nature or social 
life are the subject for statistics, the theoretical basis of which is 
the law of large numbers. 

The opponents of these statisticians consider their views harmful ; 


'V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th edition, Vol. 3, Moscow 1946. 

[In a paper on ‘Statistical C onceptions in the Soviet Union, examined 7 
erally accepted scientific viewpoints’ (The American Statistician, Vol. 
, W as binsiton 1952). 
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for they are said to show bourgeois influences and anti-Marxist 
distortions of Soviet statistical science. While the adherents of the 
so-called universal theory and the formal mathematics schools are 
centred largely in the colleges, their opponents are found mainly 
in the official posts of the central and regional statistical adminis- 
tration. Foremost among them are V. N. Starovskii,the head of the 
Central Statistical Administration and convenor of the Methodo- 
logy Conference, and V. A. Sobol, a member of his staff. 

Dispassionate argument on matters of substance had no place 
at the conference. Starovskii, at the opening session, proclaimed 
that Soviet statistics were based on the great works of Lenin and 
Stalin and were the most progressive statistics in the world, solving 
complex scientific and practical problems which were beyond the 
resources of bourgeois statistics, and asserted that one of the most 
prominent bourgeois distortions was the formal mathematics 
school which is ultimately based on the law of large numbers and 
not on Marxist-Leninist theory. He made no attempt to substan- 
tiate his arguments. 

Sobol, too, proclaimed that the writings of Lenin and Stalin 
provided the theoretical basis of statistics which, in a socialist 
society, are used for the planned direction of the economy with the 
purpose of building a Communist society. As Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin had always emphasized the uniqueness of 
social phenomena and their basic difference from natural phe- 
nomena, the views of statisticians such as Nemchinov and Pisarev 
were to be considered incorrect. Again, no attempt was made to 
argue the theory and to support it with facts. 

Whilst Academician Nemchinov seems to have preferred not to 
speak at the conference, Pisarev was anxious to adjust himself to 
the changed situation. After his printed works and oral statements 
had been severely criticized, he acknowledged that this criticism 
was basically justified and promised to correct his errors. The fact 
that all bourgeois statisticians uphold the universal theory was 
considered all the more reason why Pisarev should give a serious 
Party criticism of universal statistics. He did not break his promise. 
In a recent review of a textbook on population statistics, he dis- 
sociated himself from his former associate A. Boyarsky, the author 
of the book, and criticized him for having in the past treated the 
theory of statistics incorrectly and for having erroneously regarded 
the law of large numbers as the basis of statistics. 

It would be a mistake to think that with the ehd of the Metho- 
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dology Conference the issue was closed and Soviet Russia’s statis- 
ticians could settle down to practical work. Since the conference, 
a survey by T. Kozlov of the periodical Statisticheskii Vestnik 
(Statistical Herald), published at the end of 1951 in Problems of 
Economics,‘ asserted that ‘certain Soviet statisticians, who had 
committed gross mistakes and had been guilty of distortions of 
Marxist-Leninist theory in the past, had remained stubbornly 
silent instead of honestly admitting and correcting their mistakes.’ 
The Vestnzk, whilst publishing articles on ‘V. I. Lenin and Soviet 
Statistics’ and ‘Statistics in the Works of Marx and Engels’, had 
been guilty at the same time of printing ultra-formalistic articles on 
the calculation of the average annual rates of growth of the national 
economy, in which the question of the rates of development was 
transferred from the sphere of economics to that of mathematics. 


STATISTICAL RESEARCH 


Soviet statistical practice is strictly in line with the state of 
Soviet statistical theory. As theoretical controversy has deterior- 
ated from the scientific to the dogmatic level, so Soviet statistical 
services have been reduced from a record of economic and social 
reality to a tool in the hands of planners and propagandists who 
consider it their duty to show an uninterrupted series of successes 
but to suppress any evidence of setbacks or failures. 

From the outset, the statistical data of the Five-Year Plans 
excluded much vital information on the economic and social 
conditions of the country, but a certain amount of unbiassed 
reporting was allowed. However, the volume and value of statistical 
information shrank with every new Plan. While the first Plan was 
a formidable economic study of several volumes, the statistical 
information given in the subsequent four Five-Year Plans was re- 
duced to little more than a list of targets frequently related to a 
base of which nothing is known. 

Since the end of the war the Soviet Union has released hardly 
any data that resemble statistics in the true sense. It is seldom 
realized that Soviet Russia is the only major industrial country in 
the world for which practically nothing is known from official 
sources about the most innocuous items of economic and social 
conditions. 

Up to 1936 the Central Statistical Administration of the 


[. Kozlov-G. Krygin, ‘Concerning the Journal Statistical Herald’, in 
blems of Economics, No. 10, Moscow 1951. (Note: Russian titles translated.) 
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U.S.S.R. released fairly comprehensive statistical abstracts; the 
1936 volume contained 560 tables. But by 1938 their number had 
shrunk to a sixth of the previous volume. During the war the 
publication of statistical data ceased completely, and it was not 
resumed after the war. The only information of a statistical nature 
that is made known in the Soviet Union nowadays is the annual 
economic progress report, given by a high-ranking official on the 
anniversary of the Revolution, the Budget statement, and a list of 
indices on the fulfilment of the current Plan. The directives of the 
fifth Five-Year Plan and the extensive statements by Malenkoy 
and Saburov during the rgth Party Congress have not been any 
more informative than previous post-war releases. The Soviet 
authorities have made most of the production figures meaningless 
by presenting them as percentages of a base of which the absolute 
figure is unknown. This applies in particular to all commodities 
that in the widest sense may be considered of a military character. 
Production indices are still given, as in the past, in terms of so- 
called constant prices which are in fact meaningless. The same 
applies to national income data. Against this, State revenue and 
expenditure are published in current prices, and thus they cannot 
be related to the national product. 

In recent years security measures have been tightened up. In 
June 1947 a decree was issued ‘on the liability for divulging State 
secrets and for losing documents containing State secrets’. This 
decree affected almost all major statistical sources, since it pre- 
scribed penalties of eight to twelve years’ imprisonment for dis- 
closing statistical information on the following subjects: industry 
as a whole and its various branches; agriculture, trade, and means 
of communications; monetary reserves, balances of payments, and 
plans for financial operations; location and method of storing and 
transporting precious metals belonging to the State reserve, foreign 
currency, and banknotes; plans and planning proposals relating 
to imports and exports of different types of goods. Thus the dis- 
closure of statistical information which in Western countries is 
readily available in yearbooks, abstracts, and trade returns leads 
automatically in the Soviet Union to long terms of imprisonment. 

Demographic statistics have not been issued since the census 
results of 1939 were published. There are no figures available for 
the post-war population in the former and present territory of the 
Soviet Union, for military and civilian war casualties, or for the 
distribution of the population by age, sex, or occupation. Vital 
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statistics were last published in 1938. Birth, death, and infant 
mortality rates for the post-war years can only be estimated. 
Statistics on the conditions of health and the incidence of disease 
have been withheld since 1927. 

Labour statistics have been kept secret for many years. Some 
conflicting statements have been made by Soviet officials on the 
total number of workers in the national economy, including labour- 
ers on State farms, but nothing is known of their occupational or 
regional ‘distribution, their age or sex composition. Data on in- 
dustrial migration and unemployment are kept secret. 

Industrial statistics are rarely published in absolute quantities 
of production or turnover. Index figures are released from time to 
time for such basic commodities as coal, oil, electric power, pig 
iron, and crude and rolled steel. The number of manufactured 
goods for which indices are issued is steadily declining. The 
production and turnover of major consumer goods is not made 
known. The few figures that have been published on the output 
of processing plants are meaningless, as small-scale industries 
which were previously excluded from statistical reporting have 
been incorporated in large-scale industries in recent years. 

Agricultural statistics are limited to acreage and harvest data of a 
few major crops. Since 1933 grain yields have been determined in 
the field, and have thus ceased to be comparable with data on crops 
in Russia before 1933 and in foreign countries where harvests are 
estimated in terms of barn crops. Since 1939 all crops are estimated 
in terms of biological yields. A special law prohibits the publication 
of harvest estimates in terms of barn crops. 

The last estimates of the consumption of foodstuffs and other 
consumer goods were published in 1936. References are no longer 
made to total or per head consumption, except for some vague 
statements on the overall consumption contained in the annual 
reports on the fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan. No family budgets 
have been published since the introduction of the first Five-Year 
Plan. Thus variations in income and consumption levels among 
different social or professional groups cannot be gauged. 

Wage, price, and cost of living statistics have been suppressed 
since the early ‘thirties. The same applies to indices of prices and 
industrial production at current prices. The volume of industrial 
production and national income are given at so-called constant 

i926~7 prices, but are in fact inflated. ‘They cannot be compared 
with data published in current prices on capital investment or 
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public income and expenditure. Thus no overall economic balance 
sheet can be constructed from official sources. 


INTERPRETATION OF PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


In these circumstances, any attempt at obtaining a compre- 
hensive picture of economic and social trends in the Soviet Union 
can be made only indirectly. It has been undertaken recently by 
the Economic Commission for Europe? as well as by a number of 
individual scholars, the most eminent being N. Jasny.* Their 
work suggests that agricultural statistics are particularly affected 
by the use of the biological yield, which estimates the crop grown 
under favourable climatic and economic conditions but does not 
represent an estimate of the actual harvest. Whilst Soviet sources, 
in their original calculations of the biological yield, made in 1933, 
allowed for a harvest loss of 10 per cent, this practice was later 
abandoned and the harvests are now over-estimated by at least 
25 per cent. With regard to livestock, changes that occur on the 
collective farms are presented at times as if they gave a true picture 
of the overall trend, whilst in fact the transfer of livestock from 
individual to collective farms is withheld from the statistical reports. 

Similar distortions occur when the increased production of 
manufactured foodstuffs, such as flour and bread, meat and dairy 
produce, are quoted as proof of a rising standard of living, whilst 
no mention is made of the decline in output of these products in 
farm households, arising from greater urbanization. If the neces- 
sary corrections are made, the increase in the area of the main 
agricultural crops hardly appears to have kept pace with the 
growth of population. The same is true of the output of foodstuffs. 
On the other hand mechanization has freed labour needed for the 
increased industrialization of the country, and has also made 
available pastures once grazed by horses for the food requirements 
of the ever growing urban population. The disappointment caused 
by the failure of agriculture to keep pace with industry may well 
have speeded up the big power and irrigation projects of the 
fourth and fifth Five-Year Plans. 

As the progress of agricultural production has been slow, the 
food consumption of the Russian people is unlikely to have in- 
creased. Here the ground is particularly shaky. Budgets of workers’ 


1 Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Survey of Europe in 1951, 
Geneva, 1952; Economic Survey of Europe since the War, Geneva, 1953. 
2.N. Jasny, The Soviet Economy during the Plan Era, Stanford, 1951. 
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ince | families have not been published since the first Five-Year Plan 
was introduced, and only vague references have been made to the 
level of consumption of the main foodstuffs. Fairly accurate esti- 
mates can be made, however, if the technique of food balances is 
ore- applied which was developed during the war in Britain, America, 
lion | and Canada, and which after the war was adopted by the Food 
’ by | and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. Although the 
r of | estimates made by British and American scholars differ to some 
heir | extent, a sufficient measure of agreement does exist about the 
sted | utilization of the main agricultural products and the order of 
»wn | magnitude of food consumption. From these estimates it seems 
not | clear that in the best of circumstances the pre-war level of food 
ces, | consumption was reached by 1950-1, but the quantity and quality 


933, | of the diet consumed before the introduction of the first Five-Year dn 
ater — Plan has not yet been regained. ts 
east Industrial statistics do not bear out the view that the Soviet Oc 
the — economy rests on weak foundations or functions badly. It would Ro 
ture | be wrong to draw such a conclusion from what has been said so OH 
rom § far. A gigantic programme of industrialization has been carried i 
rts out in Soviet Russia, largely at the expense of agriculture, and a > 
1 of — huge investment programme has been put into operation at the + 
airy — expense of the consumer in town and country. =t 
nilst As in agriculture, so in industry the official production indices ra 
S in should be treated with reserve. According to official Soviet figures, F 
ces- the output of the machine industry increased by 150 per cent Bi: 
nain — between 1940 and 1950 but the production of textiles, shoes, and ct 
the household goods increased by only 17 per cent. At the same time Jl 
uffs. — the non-agricultural population rose by almost 50 per cent. The E+ 
the instrument for shaping this pattern is the turnover tax, which con- O7 
ade stitutes the main source of Government income and provides the 4 
ents means for subsidizing heavy industry. Consumer goods supply — 
ised — almost go per cent of the turnover tax. Taxes on general consumer = 
well goods, such as salt and cotton goods, are highest, whilst those on — 
the luxury goods, such as silk and caviare, are lowest. 

In its 1951 report the Economic Commission for Europe 
the | pointed out that the double counting of semi-manufactured goods 
-in- — and the use of allegedly constant prices had led to a steadily grow- 
cers’ ing over-estimate of the net volume of production, and that the 


inclusion of the turnover tax had inflated the share of trade and 
195 industry in the national product. Official Soviet sources state that 
gross industrial production has been doubled during the last 
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decade. Against this, the Economic Commission for Europe 
recommends comparison with the level of production of the most 
important industrial raw materials. On this basis, it will be found 
that since 1940 Soviet industrial output has not been doubled, but 
has increased by one-third only. 

According to official Soviet sources, industrial production 
during the last twenty-five years has risen to twelve times its 
original volume; but steel and power, on which the manufacture 
of investment goods, war materials, and consumer goods depends, 
have increased from five to six times only. Taking into account 
that the output of some finished goods has expanded more than 
others, it is reasonable to assume that since the beginning of the 
first Five-Year Plan total net industrial production has increased to 
four to five times its original volume. 


COMPOSITE INDICES 


While official Soviet data on the production of individual agri- 
cultural and industrial commodities can be adjusted without undue 
difficulties to their true levels, such correction becomes a major 
statistical operation when composite volume data are concerned. 
Most students of Soviet affairs accept official statements on the 
output of industrial goods in physical terms, but they distrust all 
composite data. The reason for their scepticism lies in the use of 
price data which are described officially as constant, but in fact are 
known to have been inflated in the course of the twenty years dur- 
ing which these so-called 1926~7 constant prices have been in use. 
Soviet writers! have admitted that, in the calculation of production 
and national income indices, ‘adjusted’ and unadjusted current 
prices have been used in place of constant prices wherever a new 
product or a new type of an existing product has come into pro- 
duction. This practice has led to grossly inflated data on Soviet 
trends and annual rates of increase in production and distribution, 
national income, and personal consumption levels. 

The distortion reached such dimensions that the fourth Five- 
Year Plan became quite unmanageable, and in 1951 the planners 
reached the conclusion that the price basis of 1926/27 ought to be 
replaced by a price pattern less unreal than the old one. Whilst the 
latest Survey of the Economic Commission for Europe is right in 


1S. Turetskii, Inter-Industrial Accumulation in the U.S.S.R., Moscow 1948 
Y. Joffe, Planning of Industrial Production, Moscow 1948; G. Drampyan and N 
Fedotov, “The Planning of Gross Output of Industry in Comparable Prices’, 1 
Planned Economy, No. 1, Moscow 1952. (Note: Russian titles translated). 
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stating that in the fifth Five-Year Plan there appears to be a 
greater consistency between index numbers for total output and 
for individual commodities, it is open to question whether in future 
the composite indices of industrial production and national 
income will be free from distortions, due to the use of ‘adjusted’ 
prices where new products or new types of existing products are 
involved. In any event, it will be difficult to apply previous prac- 
tices in index calculations, since prices have now a downward trend 
in Soviet Russia. On the other hand, it will require considerable 
courage in future to show realistically annual increases of industrial 
production and national income that amount to less than half the 
increases shown during previous plan periods. It remains to be 
seen whether the new administration, under Malenkov, will risk 
the step from distortion to reality. 

National income statistics exaggerate the volume of the national 
product approximately to the same extent as in the case of net in- 
dustrial production. This means that, on average, during the last 
twenty-five years the national income increased by about 5 per 
cent per annum, compared with an annual increase of industrial net 
production by some 6 per cent. 

According to official Soviet sources, approximately three- 
quarters of the national income is spent on private civilian con- 
sumption. This is far from true. In their 1951 report, after 
deducting the purchase tax, the Economic Commission for Europe 
estimated the share of civilian consumption in the national income 
at 35 to 40 per cent. The Soviet writer D. A. Allakhverdyan 
recer ‘ly stated’ that almost the entire national expenditure for de- 
fence nd security was paid out of the so-called consumption fund. 

Jasny,* making most cautious calculations, comes to the con- 
clusion that before the most recent phase of rearmament started 
almost 20 per cent of the national income was spent on earmarked 
armament expenditure, 40 per cent on capital investment, civilian 
as well as military, and 40 per cent on private consumption, educa- 
tion, and social services. Other estimates put the share of con- 
sumption slightly higher. All in all, there can be no doubt that on 
balance about half the national income is withheld from the 
Russian people. 

Living standard statistics are unknown in Soviet Russia. As 
neither average wage nor cost of living indices have been published 

D. A. Allakhverdyan, The National Income of the U.S.S.R., Moscow 1952. 


* Up. ent. 
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for the last twenty years or so, it is exceedingly difficult to form an 
accurate picture of the development of real wages and real incomes 
during the Plan era. However, incidental information found in the 
press on individual wages and wage rates, and the annual announce- 
ment of changes in retail prices, make rough estimates possible. 
Any international comparison is made suitably in terms of the 
purchasing power of workers’ wages. Comparisons of this kind 
have to ignore such items of the workers’ budget as social services 
and entertainment; but as three-fifths and three-quarters of the 
workers’ budget are spent on foodstuffs alone and on foodstuffs 
and clothing respectively, the error caused by the neglect of other 
budget items is relatively small. 

A statistical analysis of this kind shows that, as a result of recent 
price changes, the standard of living of the Russian worker has im- 
proved beyond the deplorably low level reached in 1947 after 
rationing had been abolished and savings eliminated. On the other 
hand, this improvement means no more than a return to the status 
the Russian worker had reached at the outbreak of war. If com- 
pared with the time before the first Five-Year Plan was set in 
motion, real wages are unlikely to amount to more than two-thirds 
of those reached in 1926-7. 

A comparison of living standards in and outside Soviet Russia is 
equally illuminating. By comparison, the Russian worker would 
have to labour about three times as long as an English worker in 
order to reach the standard of living which the English worker 
enjoys. In Britain, the wages of about three hours are necessary to 
meet the daily food requirements of a worker’s family. In the 
Soviet Union, a worker would have to spend more than a day’s 
earnings to buy the same food for himself and his family. If the 
Russian standard of living is compared with that in the United 
States, the disparity is greater still. According to calculations by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, before the war the purchasing 
power of the American hourly wage for food was four times as 
great as in Russia, and in 1951 it was almost six times as great. li 
expenditure for rent, textiles, and household goods is taken into 
account the Russian worker’s purchasing power improves slightly, 
but the discrepancy remains. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One of the greatest handicaps in assessing Soviet economic pro- 
gress lies in the lack of much of the information needed for 
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economic analysis. The estimates which can be made of output in 
physical quantities are confined entirely to the basic industries. A 
still greater handicap is the publication of misleading statistics. 
The almost complete absence of any official information on the 
structure and movement of prices and wages makes it virtually 
impossible to estimate either the increase in total income or the 
share of consumption compared with other expenditure within the 
total. In computing the index of industrial production no deduc- 
tion is made for inter-factory sales of materials and semi-manu- 
factures, with the result that the relative contribution of the higher 
stages of fabrication tends to be overstated in relation to that of the 
basic industries. The use of the 1926~7 prices has resulted in a 
progressive overstatement of the net value added in manufacturing. 
The relative contribution of industry and trade to national income 
is greatly increased by the inclusion of turnover taxes levied on 
goods passing through these branches, while the share of agri- 
culture is correspondingly diminished. 

In the sphere of agricultural statistics, the greatest distortion of 
all arises through the use of biological yields. But there are also 
other distortions. As livestock held privately by peasants on the 
collective farms has been shifted into collective ownership, live- 
stock increases reported on State farms and under collective 
ownership are frequently misleading. Similarly, the increases 
reported for the output of manufactured foodstuffs must be pre- 
sumed to refer in part to shifts from home to factory production. 

Although the Soviet Government goes to great lengths to with- 
hold basic information about economic development in the Soviet 
Union, it is undeniable that her economic plans have been less 
successful than the official data on the gross value of industrial 
production and national income seem to show. Official gross 
production data suggest that industrial production has almost 
doubled during the last decade; but a check in terms of physical 
quantities indicates a rise of 30 rather than 100 per cent. 

Nevertheless there can be no doubt that the output of heavy 
industry has increased at an exceptionally high rate. In fact, heavy 
industry has grown enormously during the post-war years, 
following the emphasis it had already received in the pre-war 
rive-Year Plans. According to official Soviet records, the output 
of the engineering industries between 1940 and 1951 increased by 
150 per cent, or half as much again as total industrial gross 
production. Although this figure is inflated by the application of 
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dubious statistical practices, the preponderance of heavy industries 
and engineering in the Soviet economy cannot be doubted. 

The production of such consumer goods as textiles, footwear, 
and household goods is stated to have risen by 17 per cent during 
the last decade, compared with almost roo per cent for the total 
gross production of industry and 150 per cent for the engineering 
industry. Other consumer industries have also failed to keep pace 
with producer industries. Similarly farming has lagged badly 
behind the overall economic trend, the agricultural plan, and the 
domestic requirements. The area sown, the grain harvested, and 
the productive livestock held in 1950 provided somewhat less per 
head of the increased population than in 1940. The output of 
livestock produce during 1950 was no higher than before the war 
and, considering the further increases in population, somewhat 
smaller on a per capita basis. 

Real wages are likely to have reached pre-war levels, but they 
are still below the standards of the years before the introduction 
of the first Five-Year Plan. The use of the turnover tax, the 
principal instrument for bringing consumer purchasing power into 
line with available retail supplies, may be taken as indicative of the 
Soviet official attitude towards consumer needs. While investment 
goods are taxed very lightly, consumer goods account for some 
85 to go per cent of the total turnover tax. 

It is exceedingly difficult to estimate even approximately how 


much of the national product is absorbed by armaments. In the § 


statistical accounts the share assigned to consumption goods tends 
to be increased, in relation to that given to investment and defence 
goods, by the incidence of turnover taxes and, in comparison with 
pre-war years, by the relative increase in consumer prices. The 
Economic Commission for Europe calculates the volume of arms 
production during the period from 1948 to 1950 to have been ap- 
proximately as high as in 1940, and in 1951 about 40 per cent above 
that level. Naum Jasny, in his analysis of the Soviet economy, 
found that before the latest armament drive started some 20 per 
cent of Soviet national income was spent on earmarked armament 
expenditure and some 40 per cent on civilian and military capital 
investment, leaving not more than 40 per cent to private con- 
sumption, including education and social services. A change in the 
distribution of the national income will show, more than any other 
individual economic phenomenon, to what extent the new rulers 


of Soviet Russia intend to change her internal and foreign policy. 
W. K. 
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